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forever, before that dear friend was taken from 

re tT you by death, so that you could show him the 

Few of the facts of our life are more mys- | joye you felt in your heart, but neglected to 

= terious and inexplicable, more paradoxical | manifest in action! If in the light of those 

and contradictory, than the commonest and | results, of that experience, which is the divine 

simplest of all,—that is, the progress of time. | judgment here on all human actions, we could 

Time is the most rigid, and at the same | begin our lives anew! 

time the most elastic, of all things. Timeis| No. The moment which has not yet come 

a stream which bears all creatures on ai the | is perfectly fluid. It is open to usall. We 

same rate. All beings who live on the sur- | can put into it what we please. It arrives out 

face of theearth are living in the same day | of the future a shadowy possibility ; it crystal- 

of thesame month and year. Time andevenis | lizes in that infinitesimal moment we call the 

happen alike to all. Noone can hold back | present around whatever we think or feel or 

longer than the rest; no one can hurry for-| say or do, and is gone forever, unalterable, 

ward so as to get a month, a day, an hour, a| holding in its adamantine grasp the changea- 

minute, a second, in advance of the rest. | ble, irrecoverable action. What is done is 

Why should it not beso? Why should not| done forever; what is omitted is omitted for— 

sluggishness of hand and laziness of mind drop| ever. The good action is sealed up, and made 

back, and be left a month or a year behind in | immortal ; the bad action is sealed up, and can 

* time, as they would be left a mile or ten miles | never be recalled, though we seek to repent of 

behind inspace? Why should not genius and | it diligently, and with tears. No awful fate, 

energy go on faster and arrive sooner? But| no tremendous doom, no iron necessity, can 

no! Weare all immersed in the same now.| compare with this relentless grasp of Time, 

The same moment arrives at once to all the| which seizes and retains, inexorable, unfor— 

thousand millions of beingsontheearth. Ah, | giving, all that passes into its irresistible em- 

if we could only go back when we choose, and | brace. So that time, of all things the most 

live the past over again! What a gift, more | airy and impalpable before it comes, seems to 

wonderful than that imagined in any fairy | be of all things the most solid and substantial 
story, this would be? If some angel ehould | when it has gone by. : 

come, and say you may beas you were ayear| Yet, on the other hand, this eame element 

ago, before that fatal crime was committed, | of time is a very flexible and elastic material. 

that terrible mistake made, before that oppor- | How it stretches out'to some persons! How 

tunity came which you threw away and lost| much more a day, an hour, is to one person 
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than to another! How much more some peo- 
ple put intoa month ora year than otbers 
do! Yes, how much more to each of us are 
our few hours of fiery inspiration and insight 
than the months in which we hammer mechan. 
ically this experience into opinion on the an— 
vilsof logic! How much more we live in the 
deep, momentary experiences of faith, gen- 
erosity, love, than in the dreary years of rou- 
tine which follow them! We see then what 
is meant by redeeming time. It is to fill the 
hours jull of the richest freight; to fill them 
with the life of thought, feeling, action, as 
they pass by 

As regards self-culture, all depends on the 
use of time. All those who have unfolded 
great powers have been hard workers. Gen- 
lus itself is nothing but an immense power to 
work. It is the power of immersivg one’s 
self in work, but making it all play and joy 
by the quantity of life put into it, Genius 
always ‘“‘ redeems the time.” 

But while we value every hour of life, it is 
important also to remember that there is time 
enough for all that isto be done. The first 
rule is to do everything with our might. The 
second rule is not to hurry. It is better to do 
avingle thing as well as we can than to doa 
great many thingsimperfectly. It is better to 
read one good book thorou hiy than a great 
many superficially I recollect hearing of a 
young man who thought of preparing himself 
for the ministry, a farmer’s son, with only a 
common-school education, who came to a min- 
ister afid asked for some book to study in his 
leisure hours. The minister gave him Locke 
“Ono the Understanding.” At the end of six 
months, he told his friend that he was discour 
aged by his own stupidity, for he had not half 
read it. At theend of twelve months he 
brought it back, and said, “Ican never be a 
student for it has taken mea whole year to 
read this book.” But on examination it was 
found he knew every thing in the book per- 
fectly; and his friend told him that to read 
one book thus was to be a scholar. That 
would help him as long as he lived. 

As I look back and remember the books 
I have read, I find those that have done my 
mind the most good are not those I have gone 
over superficially, but those which I have eaten 
and drunk, and made a part of myself. It is an 
old saying, that the most terrible thinker and 
scholar is the man.of one book, homo unius 
libri. Leta person know all about the Bible, 
let him know all of Shakespeare, or let him 
be perfectly familiar with the best of Lord 
' Bacon’s writings, or of Leibnitz, or of Swe- 
denborg, or of Plato, or Dante or Goethe— 
any one of them—and he will be a highly 
accomplished man. But we waste our time 
doing too many things, reading too many 


books, seeing too many people, talking too 
much. Therefore, we do nothing well, read 
nothing thoroughly, know no one really, say 
nothing that is worth hearing. Let us write 
in our eouls this maxim,—quality, not quan- 
tity. Never hurry: take time to do what you 
ought to do as well as you can do it. That 
is the only way totaketime. Time is wasted 
in schools, academies and colleges by wrong 
methods. 

In the study of languages, much time is 
wasted by insisting on too much grammar and 
dictionary. Instead of the dictionary, stu- 
dents should use translations or interlined 
text books. The grammar should lie near at 
hand to be consulted while trauslating, but 
should not be committed to memory. All 
pedants will cry out against such suggestions; 
but I have on my side the wisest writers on 
education, such as Milton, Locke, Montaigne 
and a multitude of others. In Milton’s Prose 
Works there is a Latin grammar in about 
twelve pages, which he declares enough for 
practical purposes in learning Latin; and 
Milton was the great Latin scholar of his day. 
Locke, in his treatise on education, advises 
that, in teaching Latin, no grammar be used 
at all, but to have a teacher able to teach Lat- 
im by conversation without the perplexity of 
rules, just as a child learns his own language, 
“For,” says Locke, “if you will consider it, 
Latin is no more unknown to a child than 
English is, when he comes into the world. 
And yet he learns English without master, 
rule, or grammar.” But Locke recommends, 
when the right person cannot be found to teach 
Latin by talking, as the next best method to 
use an interlined translation; ana in this case 
it may be necessary, he adds, to learn the for- 
mation of verbs and the declension of nouns 
and pronouns. 

But the chief rule for saving time in stu- 
dy is to etudy only what interests the mind, 
and when the mind is interested. Time is 
wasted in dawdling over studies in which we 
put no heart. This also the sagacious Locke 
constantly dwells upon, as do other writers of 
insight. Thus Herbert Spencer insists, as a 
fundamental principle, that instruction must 
be always made interesting. ‘ Nature,” he 
says, “has made the healthful exercise of our 
faculties, both of body and mind, pleas- 
urable.” He adds that with all, except the 
most complex which come into activity the 
last, “the immediate gratification consequent 
on activity is the normal stimulue.” The 
method of study which produces delight is 
proved, he says, by all tests, to be the true one. 

To make the best use of time, we must bave 
life in the soul. He who is something will do 
something, he whois more will do more, and 
he who is most will do most. Jesus, in asin- 
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gle year of active life, has done the greatest 
work which has ever been done in the world: 
hence, we may infer that his was the fullest 
soul that has ever been in the world. 

Therefore, it is not a quantity of time that 
is needed in order to do a great work, but the 
power of using time. What we need is the 
eternal youth of the heart, the undying love 
of truth, which will lift us above the hard 
conservatism which refuses to see what it has 
never yet seen, and so never learns anything 
new. 

To make the best use of time, we must keep 
the old and accept the new. There are two 
kinds of ‘men who can make no progress,— 
the conservative who is so conservative as 
never to accept the new births of time, and 
the radical who is so radical as to drop the 
old truth in order to take the new one. This 
obstinate conservatism, which shuts its eyes 
and closes its ears and hardensits heart against 
every new revelation of the divine spirit, is 
typified by the friend of Galileo, who refused 
to Jook through his telescope to see the satel- 
lites of Japiter, because, according to his the- 
ory, there ought not to be any satellites there. 
“Look and see them,” said Galileo. “I will 
not look,” replied the other. “ What is the 
use of looking? I know that there are none 
there.” But the emblem of that radicalism 
which can only get on new ground by deseri- 
ing the old ground is the little child, whose 
hands are so small that he drops the apple he 
already holds, in order to take another. 
True progress is in keeping all the old truth 
and accepting all the new truth. So we save 
the time, and go on from good years to better 
years. 

We must besomething in order to do some- 
thing, but we must also do something in order 
to be something. The beat rule, I thiok, is 
this: If we find it hard to do good, then let 
us try and be good. If, on the other hand, 
we find it hard to be good, then let us try and 
do good. Being leads to doing, doing leads 
to being. Yet below both as their common 
root is faith,—faith in God, in man, in our- 
selves, in the eternal superiority of right over 
’ wrong, truth over error, good over evil, love 
over all selfishness and all sin. It is this un- 
dying faith which keeps the mind and heart 
young, which makes every day dawa with a 
divine beauty, as the portal opening into a 
heavenly life; makes every year come with 
the charm of a new hope of something better 
than the last; and makes of ags and death 
the opening highway into the eternal heaven 
of God. 

In this spirit of faith let us begin each day, 
and we shall be sure to “redeem the time” 
which it brings us, by changing it into some- 
thing infinite and eternal. There is a deep 
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meaning in this phrase of the Apostle, to re- 
deem time. We redeem time, and do not 
merely use it. We transform it into eternity 
by living it aright—From James Freeman 
Clarke’s “ Self-Culture.” 


One truly Christian life will do more to 
prove the divine origin of Christianity than 
many lectures. Hence it is of much greater 
importance to develop Christian character 
than to exhibit Christian evidences. 





PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Language cannot portray the conflicts of the 
mind in and under the preparation for the 
work of the ministry! To feel the abased- 
ness of self so as to become an empty vessel, 
to sit down and look over an assembly that is 
expecting a communication, and to feel that 
we have not a word to say; that we have 
nothing to feed upon ourselves, much less 
anything to offer to others! None but those 
who know in their own experience can real- 
ize the humiliation of the creature, nor yet 
the wonder and admiration that fills the heart 
when in this emptiness a passage of Scripture 
or a sentence arises in the mind with a com- 
mand, “ Rise and utter it, and I will be with 
thee.”” Then the language of my heart ever 
has been, ‘‘The work is Thine, Oh Father; 
strengthen me to perform it, and let Thy will 
be done.” Although the creature shrinks 
with fear that the subject opening in the mind 
could not be explained by me to the honor of 
the principles we profess, but keeping the 
faith in Him who puts forth His little ones 
and goes before them, I have been enabled to 
relieve my mind, and thus feel acquitted in 
the Divine sight; and I have generally felt 
that a solemnity covered many minds, if not 
the whole assembly, So wonderful to myself 
has it often seemed, that words and matter 
which I had not seen, when I rose upon my 
feet, have flowed as fast as I could give utter- 
ance, that I now feel bound to record it for 
the encouragement of some little, humble 
tried one who may come after me and rea 
this testimony which I bear to the goodness, 
wisdom, and power of Him who created us 
for His glory and our own happiness. 

Be not afraid to cast thy whole care upon 
Him, but make a full surrender of thysel, 
body, soul and spirit, to His direction. What- 
ever in thy own mind thou feelest He requires 
of thee, give up to and perform, and He will 
be thy “exceeding great reward.” My heart 
overflows with gratitude, praises and thanks- 
giving to Him who sits upon the throne of 
His majesty and is everlastingly worthy !— 
Memoir of Rachel Hicks. 


—_—_—— 
‘“ NEVER deceive children.” 
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TEMPERANCE—(AN OPEN LEITER). ¢ 


To the Friend who writes: “I have long 
thought, like thee,* that the idea of some 
strenuous advocates of temperance, that it is 
wrong to drink the juice of the apple as it 
runs from the press,” ‘that the extreme 
point to which they carry their testimony is 
productive of harm rather than good,” and 
all others of a like faith. 


Dear Frienps—For, however widely we 
may differ in opinion or in practice, that dif- 
ference should not be allowed to sever the 
Sund of Christian fellowship between breth- 
rep. 

We have not all been sent on the same 
mission. We are not all called to do the same 
work. While the preacher is sent to heal 
those who are morally and spiritually sick, 
and the physician to relieve those who are 
physically diseased, the hygienist goes back 
of both the minister and the doctor, to search 
out and, if possible, to eradicate the secret 
and incipient causes which, if neglected, will 
in the end give them both employment. It 
is easier to crush the egg than to slay the 
monster that would spring from it. Thrice 
happy are they who can successfully exercise 
the functions of all three. 


Thy reference to the juice of the apple 
brings the cider question squarely up. I 
acknowledge myself a “strenuous advocate,” 
who thinks it may be wrong to drink this 
juice, even as it runs from the press. The 
drinking of cider in its incipient state is inno- 
cent in itself, and so was the apple mentioned 
in that ancient story which so beautifully 
illustrates the departure of our race, both 
collectively and individually, from a state of 
primeval innocence. It was, no doubt, plea- 
sant to the taste, and a nutritious food for 
mother Eve, but mark the terrible conse- 
quence: which have been ascribed to it. 

Drunkenness, practically considered, con- 
sists in a habit, an appetite and a will too 
feeble to resist their :mproper indulgence. 
Now I wich to impress it upon every one that 
any indulgence which helps to form this 
babit and this appetite may, in view of the 
magnitude of the evils resulting from them, 
be eafely and emphatically pronounced 
wrong. 

The juice of the apple as it runs from the 
press may do this; it does not and cannot di- 
rectly produce intoxication, but it may prove 
the first step in the downward path to drunk- 
enness. The wrong, the danger lies in the ob- 


*I regret that any remarks of mine should serve 
as a straw for a drowning temperance man to clutch 
at. Tha view that I expressed on the strict and 
strongly restricted use of alcoholic medicines can 
in no wise apply to their use as a beverage. 
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vious fact that just so far as we substitute 
the juice of the apple, or any other tasteful 
beverage for that which God and nature have 
so bountifully supplied to us we form, in the 
same degree, the habit and create the appe- 
tite which constitutes at least the incubative 
stage of drunkenness. Thus the simple juice 
of the apple may become the primum mobile 
—the primary cause—leading on to the 
indulgence in more intoxicating drinks, and 
down to a drunkard’s grave. 

Waiving this “extreme idea,” it is we!l to 
consider how long does this innocent juice of 
the apple retain its innocency? how long can 
we eafely and innocently venture to drink it? 

From the crushing of the apple the process 
begins which is to convert the glucose, or 
saccharine material, in the juice into alcohol. 
To-morrow it may contain a little of the poi- 
son, the next day still more, and so on, till it 
is again destroyed by the acetous fermenta- 
tion. 

But I do not understand that the advocates 
of this indulgence confine themselves to the 


juice as it runs from the press. It comes upon 


their tables; it is used as a token of hospi- 
tality toward friends and neighbors, some- 
times till the barre], perhaps many barrels, 
have been emptied or their contents converted 
into vinegar. I have lived long encugh to 
know what I say—to have witnetsed neigh- 
bors gathering at each other’s houres during 
cold winter evenings, to diink hot gingered 
cider, I bave witnessed, too, that those 
neighbors were most neighborly where cider 
most abounded. Need we wonder that these 
rude and mischievous forms of hospitality 
should often end in confirmed drunkenness ? 

The example referred to of B. E. H. is a 
memorable one. I would not dare to ques- 
tion the efficacy of devout, earnest prayer ; 
but in his case it was, probably, as much an 
index as a means, showing the preparatory 
work and condition which enabled him to 
pray. Be this as it may, if he had duly 
attended to his earliest intuitive impressions 
of wrong when taking the first drink, even 
though comparable to the juice of the apple, 
it might have preserved him from the 
“depths of suffering and humiliation” which 
it brought in its train. 

Let us ever remember that the commenc- 
ing germ—the seed of error and wickedness 
—is equally small with that of truth and 
righteousness, which has been compared to. 
the smallest of all seeds. 


Yours sincerely, E. MIcHENER. 


Toughkenamon, First month 6th, 1881. 

P.S.—I will here add an illustration 
which somehow dropped out of my Jate sper 
on the Family Use of Alcoholic Remedies. 

It was my lot, from whatever cause, from 
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the third to the seventh year of my child-| ANECDOTE OF SAM’L F. MOTT, OF NEW YORK, 
hood, to be subject to trequent, often almost 
daily attacks of flatulent colic. My dear 
mother, a model woman of her day and gen- 
eration, ia accordance with the usages of the 
age, generally resorted to the old time famous 
Cherry Bounce or E:sence of Peppermint for 
its relief. In full accordance with the theory 
which I have been advocating, I grew up 
from that early age with an indomitable 
appetite for alcohol, in almost any «f its 
forms, and I must add that this appetite has 
continued unabated through the four score 
years which have elapsed since it was formed. 
I desire to indelibly impress this sad bat 
innocent mistake of one of the best of moth- 
ers upon all those who may have the manage- 
ment of children. 
Yours in the truth, E. MICHENER. 























The usual avocation of S. F. Mott caused 
him to associate much with those of other 
denominations, yet in his intercourse with 
them he endeavored to maintain the distin- 
guishing views of “ Friends,” and when suit- 
able opportunity offered, or circumstances 
required it, to advocate or defend their reli- 
gious tenets. 

On one occasion, during a summer visit to 
a ea-side place of yvreat resort, on Long 
Island, it was proposed, on a Firet day even- 
ing, that an elderly man (frequently called 
in for such duties) should read a sermon to 
the assembled company. S. F. Mott, being 
present, was invited to remain during the 
reading. 

He did so, and listened attentively to a 
somewhat abstruse doctrinal sermon. At the 
conclusion one of the company turned to him 
and said, “ Well, Mr. Mott, what do you find 
to object to in that, and wherein does your 
belief differ from it?” After a moment's 
hesitation he rose, and placing his hand on 
a chair which etood near him, he said: ‘My 
friends, if you will allow me, I will answer 
you in the language of a little poem which, 
to my mind, contains a full exposition of 
Quaker views.” ‘Then, in a beautiful and 
impressive manner, he repeated the following : 


’Tis not in temple made with hands 
The great Creator dwells ; 

But on the mountain-top He stands, 
And in the lowly dells. 

Wherever present prayer is heard, 

He stands, recording every word; 

In dell, or mountain—every where— 

He never fails to answer prayer. 





Tae law of the harvest is to reap more 
than you sow. Sow an act, and you reap a 
habit; sowa habit, and you reap a character. 


+ —~en 
TWO TESTS OF TRUE PIETY. 


To practise righteousness and resist sin 
requires the indwelling strength of God. 
‘* Renew a right spirit within me,” prayed the 
Psalmist. The original word signifies a firm, 
constant spirit that has no waverings. A 
steady hand writes a clear, strong line; the 
shaking, tremulous hand makes the crooked 
scrawl. Faith is likened to an anchor, because 
it has a holding power; and that comes from 
the ho'd which God has upon the man who 
exercises it. 

The surest preventive of sin is the practice 
of holiness. When the mind is full of joy in 
serving God it pays no heed to the devil’s 
bribes. He who walks in the Spirit is not 
likely to stoop to fulfill the lusts of the flesh. 
Instead of picketing the whole road to 
Heaven by sharp prohibitions the Word of 
God puts faith at the entrance gate and lines 
the pathway with the rewards of obedience, 
and makes crosses to turn to crowns, and 
keeps in view the “ prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Before us ever walks our Lord and Master. 
His winning command is: “Learn of me.” 
His promise is that we too shall be anointed 
with the oil of gladness if we love righteous: 
ness and abhor iniquity. And to those who 
fulfill these two tests an abundant entrance 
shall be ministered into Heaven.—THEODORE 
L. Cuyxer in The Independent. 


Yes, in the poor man’s lonely stall, 

And in the pris’ners’ cells, 
And in the rich man’s lordly hall, 

The great Creator dwells: 
Where two or three are joined in prayer, 
His audience-hall, His house is there. 
Wherever prays the child of grace 
Is His peculiar dwelling-place. 


Think you that temples built with stone, 
And blessed by priestly hand, 

Are more peculiarly His own, 
More reverence demand? 

Go to thy closet, shut the door, 

And all thy mercies ponder o’er: 

Thine all-pervading God is there; 

He loves to answer secret prayer. 


The temple thy Creator owns, 
That temple is the heart; 
No towering pile of costly stones, 
Nor any work of art: 
The cloud-capp’d spire, that points on high, 
May draw down lightning from the sky; 
But ‘tis the humble, modest flower 
That drinks in the refreshing shower ; 
And, in return for favors given, 
It breathes its fragrance back to heaven. 





Our salvation is no longer God manifested 
in a Christ without us, but as a “Christ within 
us, the hope of glory.”—F. W. Robertson. 
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Some cling to prelates’ surplice strings ; 
We bow to no created things. 

One God we worship—one alone! 

Earth is His footstool, heaven His throne. 

A deep impression was made upon the 
audience. After he concluded a solemn silence 
pervaded the room, during which he retired 
to his chamber. Some hours afterward he 
gently opened the door of his daughter’s room, 
and anxiously inquired “ Did I make myself 
too conspicuous to-night? the thought has 
made me sleepless.” So great was his watch- 
fulness over his conduct in social life.— 
Copied from a manuscript book. 





From the Christian Union. 
OVER ALL HIS WORKS. 


Twenty five hundred years ago, when the 
ancestors of the men to whom Paul preached 
from Mars’ Hill began to study the world in 
which they found themselves, they were so 
impressed by the harmony of its laws and the 
regularity of its movements that they called 
it the “Order,” It was rather an inspiration 
than the result of study and observation 
which gave this name to nature, for science 
was in its cradle. 

Since that day the lines of knowledge have 
been carried to the ends of the earth and far 
beyond into illimitable space. The telescope 
has watched with sleepless eye the faintest 
gleam of light on the. outskirts of the uni- 
verse; the microscope has separated atom 
from atom with a gaze so intense and keen 
that nothing escapes it; the analysis of the 
chemist has resolved every visible substance 
into its elements and given each of these its 
name; light itself has been dissolved and 
made to tell the story of its marvelous com- 

ition, and so perfectly have its secrets 

mn mastered that it has been forced to dis- 
close that which lay beyond the power of the 
telescope to discover, the structure of the stars 
from which, through immeasurable spaces and 
long periods of time, it falls at last upon the 
eye of the student. The heavens above and 

e earth beneath and the waters under the 
earth have been watched with tireless devo- 
tion, explored with indefatigable courage, 
studied with consummate intelligence and skill 
and over it all, to express in one word their 
understanding of its vast unity and harmony 
of operation, men have writtea “ Law.” 

But nature still waits for another name. 
Centuries hence, when science shall have 
pushed its frontier stations still further on in- 
to the territory of mystery and ignorance, 
when spiritual insight shall have done for the 
ulterior purposes of Order and Law as men 
find them in nature what science is doing for 
their methods, across the whole visible uni- 
verse another word will be written—Love. 


Order, Law, Love are the steps by which 
men will mount to a true conception of God’s 
purpose in creation. 

All things work together for good is the 
declaration in which the Bible sums up the 
final result of the whole vast movement of 
nature and life, and to this point of inspired 
vision which sees the end from the beginning 
science must come at last. For law and order, 
nature and the whole progress of history are 
only other names for that Divine Providence 
which touches human life as tenderly, as di- 
rectly and as profoundly through the regular 
and methodical procession of nature as 
through those experiences which we separate 
from the current of events and set apart as 
special providences. In the truest and deep- 
est sense, all life is a providence—that is, a 
wise foreseeing and provision for the best 
good of every soul that is willing to be 
guided. It is a narrow and imperfect knowl- 
edge of God which makes an antagonism be- 
tween the world which science searches for 
knowledge and the world in which the spirit 
seeks for truth, which opens a broad chasm 
between the regular ministrations of God’s 
law in nature and the revelation of God’s 
purpose for us in His dea!ings with our careers. 
Thought, care, power, love are as manifest in 
the one series of events as in the other; 
nothing is forgotten, nothing overlooked. If 
somewhere on the outskirts of the universe 
God is building the latest star and giving it: 
the impulse that shall send it sweeping with 
steady flight through its mighty orbit, He is 
giving no more thought and care to it than He 
will give next spring to the flower that blooms 
by the wayside; the flower will have right to. 
nourish itself out of every element in the 
universe—to draw upon earth, air and sun for 
the things that sball round its brief life into 
beauty ; the star can do as much and no more. 
The same divine co-operation runs through 
the whole creation and throws a suggestive 
light on that relationship between human life. 
and its environment of Jaw, into the secret of 
which science has not as yet penetrated, but 
into which the rays of knowledge are one day 
to shine. 

We call epecial events in our lives “ provi- 
dences,” and so they are, but no more than 
all the other circumstances and incidents that 
crowd our days and determine our careers, 
If the thing that falls in with our special plan 
comes about at the right moment we are sure 
that it is a “ providence,” forgetful that the 
hard things, the triale, the disappointments 
are providences just as much. The conditions. 
under which we are forced to live our lives 
and form our characters have all been pre- 
pared by a Divine Providence, a far seeing 
love, which makes of them tools which shape 
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us at last, if we yield ourselves to the Infinite 
Artist, into the image of God. “ His tender 
mercies are over all His works.” 








































in themselves. I think I clearly see that 
dead formality is as prevalent in many of 
our plain Friends, and constant attenders of 
our meetings, and such who are scrupulously 
honest in all their dealings, exact in their 
moral conduct, and who also can join in con- 
demning the formality of most other societies, 
as it is in those they so freely condemn. I 
don’t mean that the manner of their con- 
demning the formality of others is uncharita- 
ble or blameable, or without real pertinency ; 
but I mean that a degree of formality as dan- 
gerous, and as unseen by themselves, prevails 
with many of our own members, even out- 
wardly very orderly walkers, and such as 
think that sitting down in silence is far more 
acceptable to God than words uttered in 
man’s time, strength and wisdom. 

I know of nothing more acceptable to God, 
nor more useful, instructive and strengthen- 
ing to the souls of men, than true silent wor- 
ship and waiting on God for help immediately 
from His holy presence; nor of scarcely any- 
thing more formal and lifeless than that duil, 
unfeeling silence, which too many of our So— 
ciety are satisfying themselves with the year 
round, and from year to year. Oh! it is the 
life, the life, that is the thing; and this is too 
little witnessed, or even rightly waited for, by 
many. 

Some are not content with such vocal ser- 
vices as God, by His Holy Spirit, quickens 





SORROW'S VISITS. 


Sorrow comes into our lives like a visitor 
into our dwellings. How shall we treat the 
visitor? Shall we pay her every attention, 
or no attention? Shall the machinery of life 
be stopped altogether, and the operators stand 
still, making of her presence an interruption 
and an injury? Or shall she be treated as if 
she were not—no room made for her, no heed 
paid to her, no lesson learned from her? We 

® treat no proper guest in either of these ways. 
We receive her and honor her, and minister 
to her, but home remains home, and life goes 
| on, and we try to get good out of our friend's 
coming and staying. So sorrow comes at the 
Heavenly Father’s bidding, not to be ignored 
on the one hand, not to be supreme on the 
other, but to take up a disciplining and sanc- 
tifying abode with us. She comes not as an 
intruder to be driven out, not as a sovereign 
to take possession, but as a companion whose 
daily intercourse is to purify and soften every- 
thing it touches, and who, when her mission is 
accomplished, will silently depart, leaving the 
blessing of her presence behind her. “ Wish 
not,” wrote Keble— 
“Wish not, dear friends, my pain away: 
Wish me a wise and thankful heart, 


aw With God in all my griefs to stay, and immediately qualifies for the performance 
Nor from His loved correction start.” of; but are busy and zealously doing a great 
— Selected. 


deal of themselves, and in their own puttings 
forth; all which brings them rot a whit 
nearer to God, nor further on in the true 
Christian experience and stability, Others, 
who see this pretty clearly to be so, are yet 
sitting at ease, in a state as little profitable to 
themselves as othere.—Job Scolt. 





FORMALITY v8. RELIGION, 


Whatever any plain Friend or zealous 
Baptist, or any other professor may think of 
their state, because of their punctual obeerv- 
ance and exact performance of any ceremoni- 
ous duty whatever, even to the most rigid 
compliance with all that can be reached in 
the oldness of the letter, it will forever re- 
main as true of all this as of circumcision 
and uncircumcision ; neither the one nor the 
other, neither the most earnest attachment to 

2 and performance of them, nor the most care- 
ful omission of, and fixed opposition to them, 
or any of them, except only in the fresh 
spring and “ newness of life,” is anything at 
all rightly in religion; but the new creature, 
and what is done by the new creature, and in 
and by the new life, in the new and living 
faith, which is truly the “‘ faith of the opera- 
tion of God” in and upon the soul, and not 
a mere belief, is all in all. 

Oh! the deadness and dryness of the works 
and obedience, the duties and devotions of 
the great bulk of Christian professors, in the 
several societies. Each can see formality in 

the members of others, but too few suspect it 





CORRESPON DENCE, 


‘ DorLestowy, Jan. 8th, 1881. 
EsTEEMED FrRIENDS—A few days ago I 
received from a friend in England a copy of 
the “Annual Monitor, or Obituary,” showing 
the deaths among the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland during the past 
ear. The longevity was so remarkable that 
I was prompted to write a short article com- 
paring it with the general life endurance, 
This was published in the Bucks county 
Intelligencer. I enclose a copy. Perhaps 
you may deem it of some interest to your 

readers. Truly, §RicnHarp Watson. 


LONGEVITY AMONG THE FRIENDS. 


The Society of Friends is, in membership, 
one of the smallest of the religious denomi- 
nations in Great Britain. According to Whit- 
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aker’s Almanac for 1880 they numbered 
about 14,500. They keep a register of all 
the births and deaths among them. The 
deaths are published in an “annual monitor, 
or obituary.” The volume last issued shows 
the deaths for the year 1879-80 to have been 
308. Of these 28 were children under 5 years 
of age; 13 were from 5 to 20; 48 from 20 to 
50; 28 from 50 to 60; 60 from 60 to 70; 65 
from 70 to 80; 55 from 80 to 90, and 11 
from 90 to 100. The average age of all who 
died during the year was 58 years, 1 month 
and 2 days. Inthe year 1878-9 there were 
321 deaths, and the average age was 59 years, 
5 months and 10 days. In 1877-8 the deaths 
were 281, and the average age was 57 years, 
5 months and 17 days. 

According to the tables constructed at the 
Register Genera]’s office, in London, from the 
best data to be obtained, the average of life 
in Evgland and Wales is 39.91 years with 
males, and 41 85 years with females. 

It thus appears that the average duration 
of life among the Friends in Great Britain is 
seventeen and one-fifth years greater than it 
is among the whole population. 

Doubtlees their industry, frugality, temper- 
ance and general observance of the laws of 
health have much to do with producing this 
result. Others who live in the same way live 
equally long. Their statistics teach a valu- 
able lesson. 

EEE 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 22, 1881. 


THE subject that has called forth the essay 
of F. B. L. is, we think, more appropriate to 
the columns of a paper where it would meet 
the eye of those it is intended to benefit, than 
to Friends’ Intelligencer. 





We are authorized to say that the members 
of the family of Lucretia Mott are preparing 
her biography. They would be glad to have 
the originals or copies of any of her letters, 
which will be returned if so requested. Ad- 
dress, through the Post-office, Maria Mott 
Davis, Oak Lane, Station A, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


' We call attention to the fact that a book, 
entitled “Memoirs of Samuel M. Janney” 
(written by himself), is about to be published. 

Ia order to facilitate its circulation, printed 
proposa's, with subscription lists, have been 
sent for distribution to the correspondents of 





all the Monthly Meetings which compose our 
seven Yearly Meetings. 

An autobiography of our friend, Samuel M. 
Janney, so widely known aud valued as a 
gospel minister, philanthropist and author, 
cannot, we think, fail to be both interesting 
and instructive. 

A copy of the proposal is subjoined : 


“Proposal for publishing the memoir of 
Samuel M. Janney, late of Loudoun county, 
Virginia. (Written by himeelf.) About 300 
pages, with a steel-engraved likeness of the 
author. Price: $1.25 per copy; postage or 
freight 10 cents extra, The work will con- 
tain a very interesting and instructive account 
of his life, and exercises in the gospel minis- 
try, and his advocacy of the cause of the 
slave and free education in Virginia; also 
his experience during the late civil war, and 
his labors on behalf of the Indians. It will 
be printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. Friends, and others interested, are 
requested to procure subscriptions and return 
the same on or before the 15th of Second mo., 
1881, to Friends’ Book Association, No. 706 
Arch street, Philadelphia.—P. 8. Persons 
sending orders for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of ten (10) 
per cent.” 


Jacos M. Exxis.—The Committee of Man- 
agement of the Library Association of Friends 
at its last meeting adopted the following 
minute expressive of their sentiments of re- 
spect for their Jate clerk and their apprecia- 
tion of his work in the Association : 

“This committee desires to express its 
sense of the great loss it has experienced in 
the removal from us of our valued friend, 
Jacob M. Ellis, who died on the 19th of 
Eleventh month, 1880. He was for 36 years a 
member of the Committee of Management of 
the Library Association of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, and for 32 years its clerk. 

“ We bear glad witness to his iaithfulness 
to every duty, his vigilance in guarding the 
interests of the Library, and his sincerity and 
earnestness in resisting every proposition 
which he deemed might not be in harmony 
with the purposes of Friends in instituting it. 

“We are convinced much of the present 
usefulness of this institution is due to the 
faithful labors of our departed friend.” 





CHILDREN’s Frrenp.—It gives us pleas- 
ure to call the attention of Friends’ families 
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to this little monthly for children. It is 
edited’ by Mary Y. Hough, and we may feel 
confidence that in her careful hands nothing 
detrimental to the principles and testimonies 
of our Society will be admitted. No. 1 of 
Volume XIV is now before us, and is beautiful 
and instructive. We are glad to be able to 
say that this little periodical is truly worth 
reading, and is not calculated to pervert the 
taste, or to turn the mind away from the con- 
sideration of things true and serious, while it 
is acceptable to playful and joyous childhood. 





tration was free from partisan favoritism, 
and that what was once the cherished policy 
of a free people, approved by all honorable 
minds, may be promptly restored if integrity 
and patriotism are to rule again. 

































Opium, AND TRADE WitH Cuina.—The 
nations of the far East have received a cruel 
wrong at the hands of the British govern- 
ment, against which China, at least, has 
determined to make euch a stand as they may. 
Opium is England’s principal export into 
China, and it was forced on that country by 
a& war—against the carnest entreaties and 
solemn protests of the authorities of the em - 
pire. Tso-Tseng, the present commander-in- 
chief, is represented to be a man of great 
earnestness and force, who has strong hold 
of the popular mind, and he has resolutely - 
set his mind against the importation and use 
of opium. In this effort he is sustained by an 
important party of his fellow-citizens who 
appreciate the wide-spread ruin which follows 
the implanting of the opium habit. 

Into the late commercial treaty with the 
United States was introduced a clause pro- 
hibiting our nation from exporting opium to 
China. This, of course, was not objected to 
on the part of this country, but the required 
promize procures to America certain ad- 
vantages in trade denied to England. This 
gives some ground for the conjecture that 
in a year or two the United States will, 
in a great measure, supersede Great Britain 
in the trade with China. American cot- 
ton goods have found great favor in 
the Celestial land, heing more free from 
heavy sizing, and from adulteration. A 
very large increase of the import of American 
goods is reported at all the ports of entry, 
while there is a corresponding decrease of the 
English importation. But in regard to the 
worse than poisonous drug, our people have 
none to sell, and so are in no danger of wish- 
ing to force it upon an unwilling land. 

It is gratifying to observe that the leading 
English papers unite in deprecating the bar- 
barity shown by their government in forcing 
upon a people, whom they consider their 
inferiors in civilization, a drug poisonous to 
both body and soul. But to puta stop to the 
opium traffic now would be a heavy blow to 





Crvit Service Rerorm.—One of the evils 
especially lamented at this time in our coun- 
try is the custom of appointing to office only 
persons who are supposed to hold the same 
opinions and sentiments, and who are attached 
to the same political party, as the high execu- 
tive officer who places them in position. As 
a consequence of this, it is likely to happen 
that the ordinary operations of government 
will be carried on in the interests of party 
rather than in the interests of the whole peo- 
ple. A party which becomes a majority may 
thus act the part of a tyrannical ruler toa 
minority, and is liable to condone many of- 
fences against honor and justice, when these 
offences are committed by an adherent of the 
party in power. 

The system of paying for party services by 
conferring official power or prestige upon the 
partisan is utterly immoral, and dangerous to 
the best interests of the people. Why will 
not all thoughtful and honorable citizens 
unite in demanding a real and substantial 
Civil Service Reform which would place our 
country on a level with other civilized peoples? 

The civil service of England is at this time 
quite free from the evils which so diegrace 
our own country, and has been free from them 
for the last 25 years. In all the changes of 
the ministry there are no removals from posi- 
tion of faithful officials in any department of 
the government. But this was not always so 
—and offices were a matter of bargain and 
sale between monarch and subject, or between 
parliament and people, in days gone by. But 
these evils are past for the mother-land, and 
may we not hope they will soon be only a 
matter of history in this country? Let it 
be remembered that Washington’s adminis- 
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the prosperity of India, and a reduction by 
one-half of the receipts from that country 
would ensue. It is sad that a consideration 
of pecuniary interest should thus deter a great 
and enlightened nation, making the loftie-t 
profession of Christianity, from doing an act 
of tardy justice to a heathen people. 
_ The British colony of Burmah is also suf- 
fering terribly from the same cause as China 
—the spread of the opium habit and the 
consequent growing imbecility and decrepi- 
tude of its people. 

“The Burmese,”’ states the Record, “at 
first regarded the introduction of opium with 
such horror that individual opium farmers 
gave up the effort as hopeless. But the gov 
ernment opium farm has pépularized the 
drug, and the trade thrives. Scores and 
hundreds .of villages are ruined by its use. 
The Aracanese petitioned that the British 
government, if not willing to yield the reve- 
nue, should prohibit the importation and 
make up the amount Jost by a capitation tax, 
which they offered to pay; but it was all to 
no purpose.” 

No one can foretell the ultimate conse- 
quences of any deed, whether good or evil. 
But we may be well assured that men will 
never gather grapes of thorns or figs of this- 
tles, and that as men sow, they will in time 


reap. 
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DIED. 


BURROUGH.—Un First mo. 6th, 1881, of pneu- 
monia, Jacob Burrough, in the 68th year of his 
age; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, and 
formerly of Philadelphia. 

CHANDLER.—On the 18th of Twelfth mo., 1880, 
at his residence, in Unionville, Pa., Edward Chand- 
ler, in the 66th year of his age; a member of Lon- 
don Grove Monthly Meeting. * 

CLOTHIER.—On First month 13th, 1881, at his 
residence, in Philadelphia, Caleb Clothier, in the 
75th year of his age ; a beloved Elder of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

EBERLY.—On the 28th of Twelfth month, 1880, 
Susan Ann (formerly Bruff), the wife of Daniel 
Eberly, in her 72d year; a member of Camden 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

After her marriage she resided for a number of 
years in Philadelphia, and removed with her hus- 
band and family near Camden, Jay county, Ind., in 
the autumn of 1854. She has been blind between 
30 and 40 years. She was resigned to her lot, and 
had a sweet smile and pleasant word for all. Having 
faithfully trodden the pathway of life, she is gath- 
ered home to her Heavenly Father. J. B. 

FURNAS.—On Fourth-day, First mo. 19th, 1881, 
near Waynesville, Ohio, after a lirgering illness, 
Sarah 8., wife of David Furnas, and youngest 





daughter of the late Joseph M. Truman, of Phila- 
delphia, in her 52d year. ° 
LAING.—On Twelfth month 21st, 1880, in New 
York, Ann Eliza, wife of Alve Edgar Laing, in the 
69th year of her age. 

LUKENS.—On First month 5th, 1881, at the resi- 
dence of his son, J. Hallet Lukens, near Allentown, 
N. J., James S. Lukens, in the 71st year of his age ; 
a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 
SCOTT.—On the morning of Twelfth mo. 29th, 
1880, at Waterford, Loudoun county, Va., of heart 
disease, Rebecca A., wife of Jacob Scott, aged 57 
years; a member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 
SIMMONS.—On Twelfth month 4th, 1880, at her 
residence, in Fairhaven, Ohio, of pneumonia, Sarah 
S. Simmons, wife of Thomas P. Simmons, in the 
73d year of her age; a member of Westfield Month- 
ly Meeting, Ohio. 

SIMMONS.—On Twelfth month 17th, 1880, at his 
residence, in Fairhaven, Ohio, after a brief illness, 
Thomas P. Simmons, in his 76th year; husband to 
the above, also a member of Westfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 
a 
From the Public Ledger. 


DRUDGERY. 


It is a matter for sincere regret that the 
word drudgery has fallen into such universal 
contempt. Whatever definition may be given 
to it, it certainly stands for some sort of ne- 
cessary labor, and the sentiment that ex- 
resses scorn for any form of industry cuts at. 
the root of all national and individual wel- 
fare. It is derived from a word signifying 
to drag, or to pull with toilsome labor, and 
the fact that such work was formerly given 
over wholly to slaves may possibly account 
for the idea of inferiority which attached to 
it. Now, however, we have not even that 
poor excuse, and as it can only imply to us 
some kind of hard or distasteful labor, we 
should hasten to rescue it from the low estate 
into which it has fallen, and honor it as it. 
deserves. 

At present there is a growing tendency to 
escape from all drudgery, that is, from all 
labor that is hard and unpleaeant. In the 
choice of an employment the youth discards, 
without hesitancy, all those which will tax 
his physical strength, or soil his hands and 
clothing, even though through them may lie 
the straight path to his highest success and 
usefulness. He often chooses instead some- 
thing not half so valuable to the world, nor 
half so developing to his own powers, because 
it allows him bodily ease and dainty clothing. 
Or he makes the still more fatal mistake of 
selecting a calling that demands abilities far 
beyond those he can bring to it, thus swelling 
the already over-crowded ranks of inferior 
workers, who are neither needed nor reward- 
ed. Surely a successful career in any honor- 
able occupation must be far more satisfactory 
to the performer, as it certainly would be far 
more beneficial to the community. 

The effort to escape drudgery, however, is 
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shown in other ways than in the selection of 
a vocation in life. There is very frequently 
the same impatience of hard work and dry 
details in every occupation, even after it has 
been undertaken. There is a desire to reach 
results without following up the means; to 
arrive at the top of the ladder without tread- 
ing the successive steps. The scholar thinks 
he can find some royal road to learning with- 
out going through the drudgery of study that 
is laid out for him; the mechanic hopes to 
become a master of his trade without plod- 
ding through its details; the clerk looks for- 
ward to advancement without working very 
hard to deserve it; the speculator plans to 
gain his thousands without giving any equiva- 
lent; the politician craves office without fit- 
ting himself to fill it; the author, the artist, 
the poet, often make the fatal mistake of de- 
pending upon a fancied genius to supply the 
place of patient, indefatigable labor. Now, 
the truth is that every enterpriee of life, from 
the simplest to the most complex, has its ne- 
cessary drudgery—that is, its hard and often 
disagreeable labor. On the faithful perform- 
ance of this is founded all true success, and 
—_ those who are willing to bear the burden 
with courage, energy and perseverance have 
any right to expect prosperity. He who 
endeavors to escape from life’s drudgery may 
also cease to compete for life’s prizes. Even 
if, by mancuvre or trick, he seize some of 
them, they will become but empty baubles 
that have lost their significance. 

This drudgery, though lying at the foun- 
dation of success, is quiet, unobtrusive, and, 
for that reason, often overlooked. The young 
lady who watched the practiced spinner at 
her work declared that she could easily take 
her place, but upon attempting the task she 
found that her utmost efforts only served to 
hopelessly entangle the threads. Few of us 
have not watched some skillful hand deftly 
performing a piece of work with the same 
feeling and the same disappointing result. 
The smoothness and facility that we think so 
easy of imitation are but the final result of 
repeated efforts, many failures and long con- 
tinued labor, that are hidden from sight. 
They have performed their office and are past. 
But when we undertake to do what seems 80 
simple we find that, as we have not trocden 
in the same path, we cannot reach the same 
goal. 

The same thing is true in every successful 
undertaking. In listening to a finished orator 
it sometimes eeems that his words are but the 
natural outpouring of thoughts that might 
easily have occurred to us, when in fact they 
are probably the fruit of years of hard men- 
tal discipline, and of deep and solid thinking, 
and the very richness of the fruit bespeaks the 


depth and strength of the root. The consci- 
entious and successful physician seems to a 
superficial view to be pursuing a very smooth 
and easy course of life. All that appears to 
be required of him is to make a daily round 
of visits in an easy carriage, dealing out pre- 
scriptions and good advice with a courteous 
and pleasing manner. “ There is no drudgery 
in that,” some will say. Yet this is but the 
surface of his life; underneath, could our 
vision penetrate so far, we might eee hours of 
unremitting toil, incessant investigation, an- 
xious watching, an intense sense of responei- 
bility, a wearing sympathy with pain and sor- 
sow. Stripped of the drudgery, that is, of the 
painful labor of his profession, the physician 
is but a faithless charlatan. And the same 
thing is true of every other profession. The 
finished proportions, the beauty and the grace 
of every edifice are obvious and pleasurable 
tolook upon, but the toil, the discouragements, 
the failures, the struggles, the persistent 
exertions that entered into its construction, 
we cannot see and do not dwell upon. 

Thus it is that so often the change from 
one employment to the other is but a morti- 
fying failure. Tired of hard work and im- 
patient of discouragements in one direction, 
we look with longing eyes in another, and be- 
holding what seems to be smooth sailing, we 
rush to it, only to find ourselves even more 
incompetent to guide the helm of a foreign 
craft. The sooner we make up our minds to 
believe that there is no short cut to excel- 
lence, that in every department of human 
achievement superiority is based upon toil, 
and success is reached only by effort, the 
sooner shall we cease making vain and use- 
less attempts to grasp by a leap what is to be 
reached only by climbing. Drudgery in some 
form underlies every performance that is of 
any worth, and he who plumes himself upon 
his ingenuity in escaping from it, is like the 
man who congratulates himself on his shrewd- 
nesa in building a house without the trouble 
of laying a foundation. 





A LETTER FROM SOJOURNER TRUTH. 

The following letter, published in the 
Chicago Inter Ocean, has been sent us by a 
friend for insertion : 

Dear Friends :—More than a hundred New 
Years have I seen before this one, and I send 
a New Year’s greeting to one and all. 

We talk often of a beginning, but there is 
no beginning but|the beginning of a wrong. 
All else is from God, and is from orem 
to everlasting. All that has a beginning wil 
have anending. God is without end, and all 
that is good is without end. We shall never 
see God only as we see Him in one another. 
He is a great ocean of love, and we live and 
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move in Him as the fishes in the sea, filled 
with His love and spirit, and His throne is in 
the hearts of His people. Jesus, the Son of 
God, will be as we are, if we are pure, and 
we will be like him. There will be no dis- 
tinction. He will be like the sun and shine 
upon us, and we will be like the sun and 
shine upon him; all filled with glory. We 
are all the children of one Father, and He is 
God ; and Jesus will be one among us. God 
is no respecter of persons,and we will all be as 
one. If it were not so, there would be jeal- 
ousy. 

These ideas have come to me since I was 
a hundred years old, and if you, my friends, 
live to be a hundred years old, too, you may 
have greater ideas than these. This has be- 
come a new world. These thoughts I speak 
of, because they come to me, and for you to 
consider and look at. We should grow in 
wisdom as we grow older, and new ideas will 
come to us about God and ourselves, and we 
will get more and more the wisdom of God. 

Iam glad to be remembered by you, and 
to be able to send my thoughts, hoping they 
may multiply and bear fruit. 

If I should live to see another New Year’s 
day, I hope to be able to send more new 


thoughts. SoyouRNER TRUTH. 
Grand Rapids, Mich; Dec. 26th, 1880. 





From The Independent. 
GOV. 8ST. JOHN, OF KANSAS. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Gov. St. John is a “self made” man, of 
fine presence, alert eye, and genial counte- 
nance, whose every look, gesture and word 
entitles him to be a reminder of those splen- 
did lines quoted in relation to “John Hali- 
fax”: 

“ And thus he bore without rebuke 
The grand old name of Gentleman.’ 

I had the pleasure, recently, of hearing a 
temperance address of his. The Governor 
began by saying that in Kansas for years 
they had recogaized the right of women to a 
voice concerning the legal status of the dram- 
shop. The Hiuds Bill was what they had 
found effective, so far as local option could 
be; but he favored the full elective franchise 
for women, on grounds of justice. He de- 
clared that the great movement which in 
November last resulted in a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting both manufacture and 
éale of strong drink in Kansas nad not been 
led by major generals or other officers; but 
all had been “ high privates,” and none had 
borne a braver or more helpful part than the 
women. They had prayed and talked, circu- 
lated literature and made speeches, presented 
petitions, and furnished free coffee and sand 
wiches at the polls. Indeed, the amendment 


would never have been submitted at all but 
for a woman’s devotion to the cause of tem- 
perance; for, when two-thirds of the Senate 
had agreed to submit it to the people, and 
the temperance party, rallying all their ener- 
gies, had worked in the House of Representa- 
tives until midnight, the vote was taken, and 
they lacked one to make up the requisite two- 
thirds, when behold! as their hearts sank 
within them, a gentle little woman passed 
along the crowded aisle of the House, straight 
up to her Democratic husband, and plead 
with him, for hersake and for that of their 
children, for the good of Kansas and the 
glory of God, to change his vote. And he 
did change it; whereupon the victory was 
won in the Legislature, and the people did 
the rest. “ But, after all, it was a quiet little 
woman who saved the day,” said the good 
Governor, with the pride of a nature so gener- 
ous and manly that it delights to recognize 
the strength of the class often called “weak.” 
He made another geod point in this speech— 
which bristled with pathos, logic and wit— 
when he handled the case of ‘our German 
friends,” 

‘Dont talk to us about ‘ the German vote’ 
and ‘ the Irish vote,’ ”’ said he. ‘We want 
your votes, it is true; but we want them 
as American votes. If you come to the 
grandest country in the world, with a purpose 
to obey its laws and earn an honest living, 
we welcome you; but you can’t be allowed 
to Germanize America. But your personal 
liberty must be respected, you say, and your 
home customs tolerated. Suppose a cannibal 
should land here, urging that plea, and think 
himself abused because, pro bono publico, we 
interfered with his pet notions of what con- 
stitutes a relishing Thankegiving dinner. 
Don’t you think we should eay to him, pretty 
explicitly: ‘Your customs you may have, 
my sanguinary friend, so long as they don’t 
conflict with ours? Well, we are saying just 
that to the Germans of Kansas, and empha- 
sizing it by the prevailing admonitions of the 
law.” : : ° . ° 

But do people say we must be gradual 
about all this? It will pate harm the 
people who drink if you take away their cups 
too suddenly? There is just one sequestered 
spot where prohibition reigns without a rival, 
and that’s the jail. We protect the thief in- 
side from the assaults of the saloon; but not 
the honest man outside. We cut off the 
rations there with absolute suddenness, and 
yet the officers and chaplains tell me it never 
yat has harmed the health of anybody. Men 

o in mere physical wrecks because of drink. 
hey come out strong and stalwart. No, my 
friends, license is a delusion and a snare, view 
it from any side you will. Its logic is simply 
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execrable. If you wanted to diminish horse- prayers had to my heart the force of a guar- 


stealing, would you proceed to legalize it? or 
theft? or arson? Thesame principle under. 
lies our irrepressible conflict with the abomi- 
nable system of license lawe. 

The Governor said that as a banner State 
for total abstinence Kansas is entitled to take 
high rank. She has two Congressmen, a 
Senator, three Supreme Court Judges, all 
total abstainers, and every State officer is also 
a teetotaler. 

The most pathetic incident in the speech 
related to a poor woman, who with her hus- 
band was a churchmember when living in 
the East, and whose home was happy, and 
husband industrious and kind, until a dram- 
shop was located between his home and shop, 
in which, six months later, he killed a com- 
rade, in a fit of drunken rage. She came to 
the Governor to get him pardoned out, after 
he had served a part of his sentence in the 
penitentiary. But he had told her that, 
deeply as he sympathized, his personal feel- 
ings were quite subordinate to his official 
duty. Whereupon, with a look of despera- 
tion, she continued: ‘ But, Governor, the 
laws of your State of Kansas protected that 
saloon. Before it came we were a happy 
family and my husband a useful citizen. Be- 
cause of it we have lost our home, two of my 
children have died of exposure resulting from 
my poverty, my health is cone, and my heart 
broken. Must all the penalty be visited on 
us, and none on the man who brought this 
ruin upoo us through Kansas law? Will you 
not give me back my husband, who has al- 
ready served a long sentence and who was not 
himself when he committed the deed that 
ruined all of us?” “ Whereupon,” said the 
Governor, with tears, ‘“‘I said to that poor 
woman, ‘ J will, and I did.” 

The audience who listened to Gov. St. John 
look upon him as prototype of the Christian 
leadership which shall yet give us a regener- 
ated America. The woods are not yet full of 
such governors as he; but “ There’s a good 
time coming. Wait a little longer.’ Well 
may the Congregational Church be proud of 
such ason. Hewing his own way to distinc- 
tion ; crossing the Mississippi river with but 
$1.25 in his pocket ; footing it to the Rocky 
Mountains ; studying law beside camp-fires ; 
keeping himself clean from the drink habit; 
kneeling before God in prayer—his is a figure 
at once full of pathos and of heroism. 

“ T could not waste myself,” he simply says. 
‘“T had my way to make in the world. Young 
men, if you intend to wiv, you must work. 
There is no easier road. How I escaped the 
pitfalls set for the feet of such untaught boys 
az I was can only be explained one way. In 
it all the thought of my mother and her 


dian angel’s care.” 


May God multiply the nuwber of those 
true and knightly souls who shall believe in 
women and their work, and who shall hasten 
forward the protection of American homes, 
even as that brave and tender-hearted gen- 
tleman is doing who to-day is governor of 
the grand state where John Brown’s soul is 
marching on. 

Chicago. Til. 


———-~<en—_____ 


BOIL IT DOWN. 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty or grave or gay, 

Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say it in the readiest way; 

And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Or particular things in town, 

Just take a word of friendly advice— 

Boil it down. 


For if you go spluttering over a page, 
When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so thin, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through ; 
So when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend, 
Boil it down. 


When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crispy and dry ; 

And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then 

Boil it down. 
—Selected. 


—___——~<en———______ 


THE SNOW SHOWER. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Stand here by my side and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 
The clouds hang o’er it, heavy and gray, 
And dark and silent the water lies ; 
And out of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begin to flow; 
Flake after flake, 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 


See how in a living swarm they come 

From the chambers beyond that misty veil. 
Some hover awhile in air, and some 

Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 
All dropping swiftly and setting slow, 
Meet, and are still in the depth below ; 

Flake after flake, 

Dissolve in the dark and silent lake. 


Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud 
Come floating downward in airy play, 
Like spangles propped from the glistening 
: crowd 
That whiten by night the milky way; 
There broader and burlier masses fall ; 
The sullen water buries them all; 
Flake after flake, 
All drown’d in the dark and silent lake. 


And some, as on tender wings they glide 
From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 
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Are joined in their fall, and side by side, 
Come clinging along the unsteady way ; 
As friend, with friend, or husband with wife, 

Makes hand in the passage of life ; 
Each mated flake, 
Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 


Lo! while we are gazing; in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white, 
As, myriads by myriads madly chased, 
They fling themselves from their shadowy 
height. 
The fair frail creatures of middle sky, 
What speed they make, with their grave so high 
Flake after tlake, 
To lie in the dark and silent lake. 


I see in thy gentle eyes a tear, 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought ; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 

Who were for a time and now are not ; 
Like these fair children of the cloud and frost, 
That glisten a moment and then are lost, 

Flake after flake, 

All lost in the dark and silent lake. 


Yet look again, for the clouds divide; 

A gleam of blue on the water lies; 
And far away on the mountain side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies. 
But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water is no more seen; 

Flake after flake, 
At rest in the dark and silent lake. 





OSTRICH FARMING—INAUGURATION OF A 
NEW INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 

There is a fair prospect that a new industry 
will be inaugurated in San Bernardino county, 
which will be novel in character, and, if suc 
cessful, very profitable. We refer to ostrich 
farming. Oo Wednesday evening we re- 
ceived a call from D. Whiting, a native of 
Massachusetts, but for several years a resident 
of South Africa. He is in search ot a loca- 
tion for starting the ostrich business on a 
large scale. He wants a thousand or fifteen 
hundred acres of land, and he expressed the 
belief that he would make a purchase in 
this county. 

As soon as the land is purchased he will 
contract for a thres-board fence to be built 
around the entire tract, and will immediately 
start for Africa for his stock of ostriches, 
which will be here in six months from the 
present time. He expects to stock his place 
with one hundred pairs of these birds of the 
very best breeds obtainable. In 1868 there 
were but forty ostriches domesticated in South 
Africa. During the past twelve years the 
stock has increased to such an extent that 
last year the census showed there were 150,- 
000 ostriches in that country. 

A fine pair of ostriches, Whiting informed 
us, was valued at from $560 to $1,000, and 
some even sold at a higher figure. They do 
not breed until they are four years old, and 
then by good care a pair will produce four 
broods of chicks a year, each brood with good 


luck numbering twenty chicks. At eight 
months of age the crop of feathers is valued 
at $5 to each bird, and at the end of another 
eight months the clip is worth $25 to the 
bird, and a clip can be taken thereafter every 
eight months. Single clips from choice birds 
have sold as high as $125. 

It does not take more to feed an ostrich 
than a sheep. Whiting judges that for a 
greater portion of the year in this country 
they will need no feeding. South Africa is 
subject to droughts, which last sometimes 
three or four years. It is this drawback which 
cuts into the profit of ostrich farming in that 
country. Not only does feed become very 
high, but water becomes equally scarce. 
Reeervoirs have to be built at great expense, 
in which to keepa four years’ supply of water 
for drinking purposes for the ostriches. 
Whiting sees no reason why ostrich farming 
in this country should not succeed. He ap- 
pears to thoroughly understand his business 
and knows the requirements of such an un- 
dertaking. 

There are not at the prezent time more than 
eight or ten ostriches in the United States, 
and his importation of 200 birds may be the 
beginning of a profitable business that will 
eventually utilize much of the waste land of 
Southern California. Whiting spoke of the 
absence of thunder storms in this section as a 
great advantage to the business, as a heavy 
clap of thunder was sure death to the un- 
hatched chick, and heavy losses were fre- 
quently experienced in Africa from this 
source.— Riverside ( Cal.) Letter. 





Compiled for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., FOR 
TWELFTH MONTH, 1880. 


1879. 1880. 

Rain during some portion of the 

24 HOUPS....00000 reece-coescccccesovece 6 days. 5 days. 
Rain all, or nearly all, day........ << * 0 
Snow, including very slight falls. 3 9 
Cloudy, without storms..... ...... 7 7 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted....... 8 10 

TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, ETC. 
1879. 1880. 

Mean temperature of 12th 

mo., per Penna. Hospital, 37.81 deg. 27.93 deg. 
Highest point attained dur- 

ing do. do. 4th and 5th. 61.05 47.00 
Lowest point reached dur- 

ing do. do 30th........0 11.00 6.00 bel. 
Rain during month per 

Penna. Hospital....... tosses 6 35 in. 4.49 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being four current weeks 

for 1879 and four for 1880 1,081 1,428 
Average of the mean temperatures of 

Twelfth month for the past 91 years.. 32.65 deg. 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1848 ........ 45.00 
Lowest mean temperature occurring dur- 

ing that entire period, 1832.............. 25.00 
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COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1879, 1880. 
NN IS iin inccendncenuane oo S8tin BY in. 
SN PRONE i avsceineccontcsenesense 175 2.17 
RIO BRODER. cccecaccones puaenianeatnnne 2.50 4.79 
EE I 7.06 2.93 
Fifth month....... pamaeine seniaieiaensiaians e 1.31 0.57 
Sixth month .. scikesanaenaehi iieGacniaaiainn 7.85 1.99 
Totals for first 6 mo.s of ea. year 23.28 14.62 
TIA MARIE os 6 se dacecdsiieccseseness 4.57 9.46 
BAN OMAN sacavess sccsssces asses coos 8.43 5.58 
BE WN ooo ccsvadeacamiunes 1.20 1.68 
Tenth month...... seen eneaee: « «- 0.44 2.09 
Eleventh month....ccoccsccsscscsees Pee | 1.96 
Twelfth month... ..... ctsieauel pinicecnt 6.35 4.49 
Totals for last 6 mos. of ea, year 22 69 25.26 
Totals for the 12 mos.of each year 45.97 39.98 


The month opened here with a light rain, the 
thermometer regisiering 43 degrees at 3 P.M. 

The mild weather opened the Delaware river at 
Bordentown, and caused a slight freshet in the 
Schuylkill, one foot of water passing over the dam 
at Fairmount on the 5th inst., being the first to pass 
over since Eleventh month 10th, and that the first 
since Seventh month 8th previous. 

On the 7th inst. the severe weather so stiffened 
up the ice in the Schuylkill above the dam as to 
afford splendid skating up to the falls. The ice was 
reported as “about five inches thick, and clear as 
glass.” 

The next day we record the temperature at Parry 
Sound, Ontario, 26 degrees below zero; at Burling- 
ton, Vt., 2 deg. below zero; at Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., zero, and at Long Branch, 
N. J., below zero before sunrise. The Shrewsbury 
and other rivers were closed by ice six inches thick, 
while here we have to record the thermometer at 10 
degrees above. The weather then moderated so 
that by the 16th the thermometer here registered 40 
degrees above. 

On the 20th a heavy snow storm visited Peters- 
burg, Va., and Washington, D.C., covering the 
ground to the depth of eight inches. In this city it 
set in in earnest about 3 P.M. and continued without 
intermission until 6 P.M. the next day, covering the 
ground on a level to at least 10 inches, and where 
there were drifts they ran from that depth to two 
and three feet. Very little of this snow fell beyond 
Trenton, N. J., or Phoenixville, Pa. 

The Herdic Transportation Company substituted 
the old-fashioned “ omnibus sleighs,” drawn by four 
horses, for their new single-horse coaches. This 
carried many of the residents of the city back in 
their memory to the time when the “ Peters,” Smiths, 
Glenat and others ran omnibus routes and carried 
the young ones about Christmas time in a big sleigh 
on Second and other streets. This storm raged with 
great violence on the New Jersey coast. A report 


from Long Branch says this was the most violent 


wind and snow storm that had visited that section 
in forty-six years. Snow fell at the rate of an inch 


an hour; the gale blew at the rate of seventy miles 
an hour; the terrible sea washed out all the wood 
pilings from the great iron pier and broke twenty- 


nine of the iron columns, 


On the 24th another furious snow storm set in 
along the New Jersey coast, while the temperature 
from there to New Foundland is reported as “un- 
On Christmas night another 
snow storm more furious than that of the 20th set 
in and continued until ten o’clock the following 


precedentedly mild.” 


night. This covered the ground to the further 
depth of from ten to twelve inches. In many of the 
streets occupied by the railways the sides were ob- 
structed by banks of snow four and five feet high, 
and in many places around Germantown and other 
suburban sections the drifts were seven to ten feet 
deep. This storm extended over twenty States. On 
the 28th at eight o’clock, with the thermometer at 
sixteen degrees above zero, a third snow-fall made 
its advent, adding about five inches to that already 
down. Three such snow storms within one week 
are unusual in this locality. 

The meteorological department at Toronto on this 
date reported the temperature below zero at nearly 
all places in the lower lake region, and that in the 
northwest it ranged from 25 to 40 degrees below 
zero, showing a decrease of from 3 to 36 degrees, 
according to location. At 7 A.M. the next morning 
(29th) we chronicle at Rondout, N. Y., 10 degrees 
above zero and snowing, while from Richmond, Va., 
comes a report that the snow storm which began 
there between 3 and 4 o’clock that morning was de- 
cidedly the heaviest storm of the winter, and ex- 
tended all over the State and into North Carolina. 
At noon the snow was 6 inches deep. At Greens- 
boro, N. C., the snow was reported 15 inches deep 
and still snowing. At Columbus, Ga., 4} inches of 
snow fell, the heaviest on record. Thermometer, 
4 P.M., 24 degrees above zero. 

This “cold wave” reached Philadelphia that 
night, and to the consternation of the thermometers, 
soon forced the mercury below zero. The next day 
(the 30th) will long be remembered as the coldest 
day ever experienced in the twelfth month in this 
city. At various points the thermometers marked 
from 5 to 17 degrees below zero, according to loca- 
tion, as by the following table: 






































Twenty-third and Brown sts...... 5 A.M., 17° below 
Frankford and Bridesburg, re 

and Chestnut Hill......... s.cesees a 
924 Chestnut street ........... coceee ; a ae 
728 Chestnut street........cee.ccoeee Pen”! ee 
Signal Service tower ............00. a4 5 & 
606 North Seventh street........... s ;“ 9. & 
Pennsylvania Hospital.............. Min 6 ¢ 


The following table, giving the temperatures east 
and west of the fourth degree of longitude west of 
Washington, will show the curious freaks of the 
mercury: 


EAST. \Norfolk, Va., * ab. 

; ’ 4 bel. Wilmington, N.C., “ 
oe sia 2 — Charleston, S.C., +e “ 
Albany, N.Y., 5 ab, Savannah,Ga., 16 “ 
Poughkeepsie, 20 bel, |Jacksonville, Fla.,19 “ 
Newburgh, N.Y., 12 « |Cedar Keys, Fla., 22 “ 
New York City, »* 
Red Bank, NJ., 9 ‘| WEST. 
Bordentown, N.J., 8 “ |St. Paul, Minn., 1 ab. 
Milford, Pa., a5 \Duluth, Minn., 17 bel. 
Lackawaxen, Pa., 22 “ |Milwaukee, Wis, 6 “ 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., ‘6 ‘Chicago, lil,, 2: 
Reading, Pa., 10 ee | Alpena, Mich., 5. « 
Pottstown, Pa., 17 ‘ | Detroit, Mich., 10 « 
West Chester, Pa., 16 “ ‘Indianapolis, gs « 
Pittsburg, Pa., 9 “ |Cleveland, O., 3° * 
Philadelphia, 2% .1% \Cincinnati, 0, 5A« 
Wilmington, Del., 14 “ |Louisville, Ky, a 


ab. 


“ 
i 


Baltimore, 
Washington, D.C., 7 
Petersburg, Va., 5 iGalveston, Tex., 21 

At New Orleans a few snow flakes fell, the mer- 
cury marked 26 degrees and the weather turning 
colder. 


Vicksburg, Miss., 16 
\New Orleans, 22 


a“ 
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At San Antonio, Texas, the thermometer regis- 
tered 10 degrees above zero; ice two inches thick. 
At Dallas 4 degrees above zero. 

From Vermont to Florida on the east and from 
Minnesota to Texas on the west was the spread of 
this cold wave. 

On the 31st the weather continued extremely cold, 
although somewhst moderated compared with the 
morning before. Atan early hour the mercury was 
at zero, but by nine o’clock it had risen to 5 degrees 
above. At Waterford, Camden county, N.J., twenty- 
two miles from Camden, the mercury stood at 20 
degrees below zero at sunrise. At Washington, D. 
C., at 7 A.M. 8 degrees below, and at Petersburg, 
Va., at 6.30 A.M., 16 degrees below. The ferryboats 
had considerable difficulty in making their trips, and 
the Kaighn’s Point boats were two hours in cross- 
ing. The Delaware river was frozen from shore to 
shore at Port Richmond. 

The month just closed has been an unusually cold 
one. In the past ninety-one years the general ave- 
rage thereof (27.93 degrees) has not been equaled 
except in the following years: 1815, 26 degrees; 
1819, 26 degrees; 1821, 26 degrees; 1832, 25 de- 
grees; 1876, 26.89 degrees. And it is noticeable 
that the mean temperature of 49.29 degrees for the 
year just ended is the lowest within the past ninety- 
one years, with the exception of 1816, when the 
mean of 49 was reached. Samus. H, Garr ey. 

J. Pempgerton ELtis, 

Philadelphta, First month, 1881. 


——-—-—s9e 


THE best way of teaching children love is 
by example. 
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ITEMS. 


On THE 13th of last month a Japanese coasting 
steamer, with 60 passengers and a crew of 22, 
foundered in the Japanese Inland Sea, and 64 lives 
were lost. 


On THE 14th inst. the great ice field on Rari- 
tan bay moved into Sandy Hook harbor, causing 
renewed fears for the safety of the vessels frozen in 
at the latter place. 


AxooutT twenty-five houses and cottages are build- 
ing at Bar Harbor, Me., some of them at a cost of 
$10,000, while more are under contract to be 
erected in the spring, some of which will cost 
$207000 each. 


A new law in Massachusetts, taxing all life in- 
surance policies one-half of one per cent. per an- 
num, is said to be actually driving the life insurance 
business out of the State. Several companies are 
about to test the constitutionality of the law. 


PresipENnt Porter at the Yale dinner in Cincin- 
nati last week explained that Ohio is becoming the 
mother of Presidents, not alone from its eastern 
blood and the intermixture of Scotch and Irish, but 
on account of the institutions of learning so libe- 
rally scattered all over the State. 


A new fireproof building for a National Museum 
in Washington having been completed, was turned 
over to the Building Committee on Saturday by the 
architects. A balance of $77.33 remains from the 
appropriation of $287,500 made by Congress for its 
erection. It will be formally opened to the public 
on the 4th of March. 


A waTER famine has reached Galesburg, Illinois, 























owing to the long-continued drought and cold 
whieh has dried up or frozen the wells, cisterns and 
ponds supplying the city with water. In conse- 
quence the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road Company have had to withdraw some of their 
engines and to pay $500 for ice to melt, in orer to 
supply their engines with water. The cold ave- 
rages about ten degrees below zero every night. 


Various railroad extensions and new local lines 


leading to the Catskill mountain region are now 
under survey, 4nd some are already building. The 
extension of the Wallkill Valley Railroad from 
Kingston to Albany will be completed as far as 
Catskill, at least, early in the summer. The rail- 
way from Catskill Point to the mountain at Palen- 
ville is also under contract and is to be completed 
before summer travel begins. The distance is 153 
miles. 


A TELEGRAM from Berlin states, ‘‘The Crown 


Prince Frederick William, speaking at an institution 
of invalids to-day, decidedly condemned the Anti- 
Jewish movement, 
aggrieved, because the movement was invading the 
schools and universities. He could not conceive 
how intellectual men could support a movement 
which was to be condemned for its tendencies and 
its aims. He hoped the movement would soon die 
out, for it was impossible that such an unhealthy 
condition of things should continue.” 


He said he felt especially 


A TELEGRAM from Salt Lake City on the 16th inst. 


says, “Snow has fallen almost continuously in the 


Wahsatch Mountains, about the heads of the Little 


and Big Cottonwood rivers, since Christmas. The 
mountains surrounding the mining town of Alta 


are steep, and the trees have been cut off. The tram- 
way sheds of the Wabsatch and Jordan Valley rail- 
road have been swept away in several places for five 
miles below Alta, rendering ingress or egress almost 
impossible.” Several snow-slides, involving loss of 
life, have occurred and “a big slide in Mayfield Gulch 
has blocked the creek for four hundred yards and 
made quite a lake. While there is no loss of life 
yet reported from the Big Cottonwood, the miners 
are leaving the canyon as fast as possible. When 
the snow becomes deep and heavy on the steep 
mountain slopes an avalanche may be started by a 
party wading across their face, or by a concussion. 
Sometimes a blast from underground will do it.’”’ 





NOTICES. 


A meeting, under the care of the New Yoik Year- 
ly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, for the general 
consideration of the subject of intemperance, and to 
see if there is anything that we, as a Society, can do 
towards its suppression will be held at the Fifteenth 
Street Meeting-House, New York, on Fifth-day 
evening, 27th of First month, 1881, at half past 7 
o’clock. The committee extend an invitation to a!l 
Friends, and others interested, to attend. 

On behalf of the committee, 
Jos. A. Bogarpus, Clerk, 


Tbe Westerr First-day School Union will be held 
in Friends’ Meeting-House, Kennett Square, on 29th 
of First month, 1881, to meet at 10 o'clock A. M. 

J. P. Witxinson, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETING. 


The first Circular Meeting at Germantown will 
occur on First-day, 23d inst., at 3 o'clock. 





